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of animals. The Sonthals are said to believe the souls CHAP. I.
of the good to enter into fruit-bearing trees. The
Powhajttans believed the souls of their chiefs to pass
in o particular wood-birds, which they therefore spared.
The Tlascalans of Mexico thought that the souls of
their nobles migrated after death into beautiful singing-
birds, and the spirits of plebeians into beetles, weasels,
ana other insignificant creatures. The Zulus of South
Africa are said to believe the passage of the dead into
snakes, or into wasps and lizards. The Dayaks of
Borneo imagine themselves to find the souls of the
dead, clamp and bloodlike, in the trunks of trees. The
belief in the passage of the soul into trees, and animals,
and fresh "human bodies having no place in Vedic
literature prior to the Upanishads, it is reasonable to
suppose the Hindus to have taken it from the indi-
genes, in the course of their absorption of indigenous
blood.

It is well known that metempsychosis was one of current in
the beliefs of the ancient Egyptians in regatd to
destination of the soul.   The tenet connects itself wi
a belief in the fore- as well as the after-life of
sentient and thinking principle.   From the Egyptians
it is adopted at intervals into the Greek philosophy.
It first appears in the teaching of Pythagoras,    Empe-
docles fancies that the blood he has shed in an earlier
form of life is crying out against him in this, and that
he is to be a fugitive and a wanderer upon the earth
for thirty thousand years.   Exiled from the presence
of the gods, divine though it be, his soul is to pass
through a succession of penal embodiments, until it
regains its purity.    It is to enter into the shapes of
plants and trees, of fishes and birds, and other animals,
some of these shapes being higher than others, as the
laurel among trees, the lion among the beasts.   From
the Pythagoreans the doctrine is taken up by Plato,
as in unison with his belief of the-pre-existence and